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hygienic art needlework. 

By Mrs. Boole. 

(Continued fro7n page 728). 

The directions given in the previous number will suffice to 
enable any woman, after a little practice in the preliminary 
exercises there described, to amuse herself by inventing some 
way of her own of working brackets, tea-cosies, and curtain 
borders. A few more practical suggestions may, however, 
be added here. 

Small form can be got by means of the Japanese gold I 
mentioned in the last number ; or, where gold is not desired, 
the kind of fine cord used by tailors for strengthening button- 
holes, goes into exquisite little loops and curves. It can be 
procured in red and many other colours. Coax the gold, or 
cord, into shape, pin into place, and then tack ; when actually 
sewing down finally, be careful to do it in such a way as not 
to destroy the natural elastic-looking detail of form. 

there are cross-way woven brands that are very pliable 
and suitable either for drawing with, or to strengthen an out- 
line traced by gold or cord or by drawing with the needle, 
though cheap kinds of silk are disappointing and unadvis- 
able, good silks and wools can be bought cheap at clearance 
sales of good shops ; cut or tangled skeins, or skeins faded 
in places, are all suitable for freehand work. But those who 
to make of the needle an engine of education in the best 
sense, must learn more than merely how to use certain 
fuh 6n£ f S ’i an< ^ ^ ow t0 d° this or that thing ; they must care- 
wbirV, S ^ 1 ^ at canon of sequence in mental operations, 
obeverl e6n ^ orrnu Gted by mathematicians, after being 
Wan by men ° f S enius ever since the world 

is to nrr ^ Canon * s > that ma n is a creature whose function 
errors mV, 6 ^ tlUlb a series of mutually compensating 
. «■ armony by a series of reconciled contradictions or 
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divergencies. This canon is fast being conformed to in one 
department after another of educational 


department u i C . educational practice, though in 

most cases empirically, or at second hand ;-not all who learn 
t0 work under it are quite aware of the principle involved 
As it is this general principle which we wish to illustrate ft 
may be well to begin by showing the change which ’i 


iuc V ~ ~ flange wmctl its 

recognition has already effected in some other departments 
of study, so as to put our new suggestion into line with what 
teachers have already learned to do. 

Fifty years ago, if a girl were seen resting on one foot, 
stooping forward, throwing herself backward, or placing a 
hand on her hip, a storm of epithets and admonitions flew 
round her, of which “vulgar,” “unseemly,” “unladylike,” 

“ disrespectful to your elders,” “ you’ll grow up crooked,” 
were the mildest. Now, her teacher’s comment would probably 
be, “tired of standing straight? Well, have patience a few 
more minutes, and then it will be time to go into the 
gymnasium.” And if we follow the culprit when at last she 
escapes into the play room, we shall see her, in company 
with all the rest of the class, hopping round the room with 
hands on hips, first on one foot and then on the other, or 
swinging energetically, first backward and then forward. 
The so-called Swedish gymnasts have applied even to the 
body the law formulated by mathematicians for the human 
mind ; we see that the way to make it grow straight is not 
by eliminating from its action deviations from straightness, 
but by making it go through series of polar , and mutually 
compensating deviations. The gymnasium-bred girls stand 
straighter than those who never fling themselves energetica \ 
into polar crookednesses. 

When a mathematical teacher wishes to make a pupi £F as P 

the law of a planet’s orbit, he says to him in mat lem . 

phraseology, about “ tangents, &c.j what amounts to 
<l Let us suppose that the action of gravity ce aset a a ^ 
point; where would momentum carry the P ane wou id 
let us suppose that the momentum cease ; w . 

gravity carry the planet to r Now put th ^ e tw0 forces 

together ; the orbit is a resultant of the p c ) 
which you have conceived separately. educative 

this (the mathematicians aver) is the V1 a m0 de of 

Way of presenting an orbit to a human min 
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presenting- the orbit is living, except such as 
somehow, this conception of a tendency split by theT 1 ^'^' 
imagination into polar and mutually counteracting 
Other modes of teaching may cram with facts, but T^' 
educate a human mind. The reason of this lies, as I s • ? not 
in the nature of the facts, but in the nature of man. NoV ^ 
so far as we know, ever lost its gravity or its momentu^’ 
is likely ever to do so; there is in a planet no moment ^ 
apart from gravity, nor any gravity apart from momentum™ 
there is one force acting in a certain orbit ; but man’s mind h 
an engine adapted to re-create the conception of the one f one 
after splitting it up, in thought, into polar and mutually 
corrective fictions; and to do this is as much its essential 
vital action, as alternate expansion and contraction is the 
essential vital function of the lungs. 

We all carry out this principle in teaching arithmetic. 
Suppose we set a child to multiply by twenty-seven. To do 
this directly is beyond his power. We might, if we were 
very, very stupid and cruel, make the poor little mite learn 
off long tables : — 

27 times 2 are 54 

27 times 3 are 81 

and so on. But we don’t, we know better ; we say to the 
child (virtually) : — “ First pretend I asked you to multiply by 
only seven ; then pretend I asked you to multiply by twice 
ten; then put the two results together.” By this means we 
avoid the necessity for cramming his. memory with in orrr ^ 
tion about what twenty-seven times so and so makes, ^ 
educate him into the power of finding out for hitnse 

it makes. ,, t ^ e 

Again, if we show a pupil a bone from wik ^ * from 

gelatine has been driven by long boiling, ant an ^ 
which the lime has been discharged by acid, " e S iiatur6i a 
two conceptions of bone which are false (f° r j at ine 

bone grows as a whole — nature does not make 1 tQ g- e ther)> 
shape and the lime shape separately, and put t em corre clive 
We show him two falsehoods — polar and mutua w0 rk 

falsehoods — and we leave him to do, within bim^ j ^ a j {eS it. 
of re-creating a true conception of bone as this 

Any process of teaching which does not em 
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be useful for imparting 

, but it is n 

"Though this principle is universal, it takesf 


025 
or for 


may De ““r:— . 7 r T':“ 8 mere information, , 

mechanical discipline, but it is not properly educative 
Though this principle is universal, it takes, or should take 
: n its appl lcatlon Art > a different development from that 
vith which we are familiar in Science. 

W \n science, as in physical gymnastics, the deviations them 
, e lves are mainly selected and polarized {t.e., p aire d off) by 
the teacher. In art, we have to deal with a much more 
subtle and delicate problem. We have to teach the pupil 
hovV to organize and polar -compensate those aberrant 
pulses which arise spontaneously within herself. Nothing 
jess than this, nothing else than this, is, in any true sense, 
ar t-training. To teach a child to copy, or carry out any 
previously conceived idea of someone else’s, may be useful — 
as intellectual training, if the system of polarity be adhered 
to or as mechanical discipline, if that principle be ignored 
—but it is in no true sense a training of the artistic faculty, 
and cannot be made so by the mere fact of substituting 
a paint-brush for the compass-pen, or coloured silks for 
white sewing cotton. If what you wish to do is to tempt 
a child, by means of pretty colours, to learn to set stitches 
with mechanical accuracy, give her a pretty bit of materia! 
and some coloured sewing silk, and tell her to make a frock ; 
vou have then the right to insist on as much accuracy as you 
nl e ase But to talk of “ A rt needlework,” and then sacrifice 
all culture of the specially artistic faculty to teaching those 
qualities of external orderliness, of neatness and precision 
which could be much better learned by doing something o 
useful kind — this seems to me, not only illogical, but eminently 
disorderly There is a time for conscious accurac} , 
“me when neatness, and all the other 
should stand back and he silent, .* church . should 

its holy of holies alone. Neatness in c , <• here The 

be the result of ingrained habit acqu^I 
woman who, at the most solemn mom ^ the hind of 

to a little girl that her hat is .^e children into the sacred 
person one would choose to initiate 

mystery of art-culture. means of the needle 

How such an initiation can be g 
is what we have next to speak of. f t he methods 

When form lian been blocked out } 
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number, begin to colour'll;? 
way that you please, lake, each time you thread y 0 y 
needle, the shade that pleases your eye at the moment, ^ 
seW it in anywhere you feel inclined, ihe immediate resuU 
will please your eye for the moment ; but if you look at i 
carefully another day, in another mood, or by a different li ght 
it will not seem quite so satisfactory. You will have changed’ 
will see with other eyes. Do not be tempted to rip ; p]ace ’ 
near you a mixed heap of wools or silks ; look at your work 
till you find a spot that seems cruder than the rest, fix y 0Ur 
eye steadily on it for a moment, and then suddenly look away 
into the heap, and take out a needleful of whatever shade 
your eye selects as most restful and pleasant after the jar of 
the crude spot ; work that needleful near and among the 
crude colours. Then find the next crudest spot and harmonize 
that, and so on. It is not sure that this first set of harmoni- 
zations will be ultimately satisfactory ; if not, repeat the 
process over and over again till your work never jars on your 
eye in any mood, or in any condition of your nerves, or of 
the light in the room. After that, submit the piece to the 
criticism of friends ; wherever anyone points out a jarring 
spot, put a pin in to mark the place, and next time you are 
at work, treat that in the same way, as if you yourself had 
detected something wrong. If a spot seems crude to other 
people, it will always tire the worker’s eye if she looks long 
enough at it; and whenever the eye is tired of a piece of 

co our, it is in the condition to seek relief by selecting the 
harmonic. 

Of course, after you have worked two or three pieces 
t c w tl0 ? ly * n roun dabout manner, you will begin 
suit en 1 6 process y° u w iH invent for yourself some way 
But thp° y ° U °i 1 t ' Uttin ^ s h° rt the chain of intermediate steps, 
a bevinniin 1111 e ° Ut P rocess above described does constitute 
the D0lari/fn° f a c true culture of the essential art faculty— 

emphatically^ ThT^^^r ^ ^ matt6r * iS 

turns out tobe ultim ♦ i haste >” 111 the early stages, 

learn on what T SI ? eed " We haVe neXt *° 

similar lines S * tae cu h lva tion of the form-sense on 

for a curtain bord^VT ^ Ve g0t a Strip ° f ( Say ^ serg6 
thread, and rr’ lark ^ own the middle with a white 

mark off every five or six inches. Beside each 
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0 f these marks (sometimes a li ttl — 

line, sometimes to the left), Put _ ° to the right ofTlT 
flower, or knob, either a £jg ' JJ* ««. 

pattern, or a handful of mixed ravelfiL™' ° U ‘ ° f a Raiding 
out a big leaf or flower, freehand. S ° r ^ may swe "I 
piece-silk, and tack it on your material \vn u SCissors . from 

get y° ur mlt ‘ al form . yon must work stitch ever wa y you 
it, till the edge takes some natural outfit 7 r and "ound 
these ornaments will ultimately have to h Ihe surface of 
is as finished as you wish to make it y VOrked over till it 
wish to connect them by stalks or tendrhu™ 6 ' y° u will 
learn to make these look natural and in , H ° W Can y°u 

When you are in the country, 5pen<l 

cutting, from a variety of trees and bushes T,c ln 
typical specimens of branching. If j t j • ’ nedlth y and 
must next cut every leaf-stalk off close to 
look at and compare the branches ; you will find , hey JfZ 
various styles of what artists call -good drawing' ’Now 
strip off twigs here and there from some of the branches 
you will thus produce in these branches an unsatisfactory’ 
look as of bad drawing. Now, suppose you have begun 
making stalks on your serge border, to connect the ornament 
working freehand, and always following “the passion of the 
hand,” z.e., turning the stitch as seems pleasant to your wrist. 
Some of the stalks will be in “good drawing”; others will 
be unsatisfactory. Ask yourself: Has not something been 
broken off here? What twig or tendril that is lacking 
would, if supplied, make this awkward hitch seem purposeful 
and natural r 

If you cannot understand this description, try it in 
practice ; nothing but actual experience can give any 
adequate conception of the process. 

You will probably find — you ought to find — your first few 
pieces lacking in the quality called “ balance.” The parts 
w bich came “ bad ” at first will need so much enriching with 
extra twigs, to pull them into “ drawing,” that they will seem 

belong to a different order of growth from the rest ; the 
Places where the colour was specially crude and difficult to 
armonize will have needed much working over, and will 
y erefore be, in the end, much richer in tone than the rest. 
0Ur first pieces will— if real, thorough, genuine art studies 
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tiipr the grace of an accidentally pretty bit of 
have r than the balance of an ordered garden. The 

hedgerow. tenable later on . b ut, beware c f sacrificing 

lat - 61 ' eal art quality. We should never forget that the 
t0 14 Unction of art is to lead us to understand nature ; and 
®“ n henever we sacrifice that function to convention or to 
4 oses of decoration, we set up a tendency to degeneration, 
P vdrh will gradually falsify and distort the decorative taste 
' if This accounts for the monstrous vulgarities which 
ltSC r ; nQW an d then become epidemic in the so-called art 
eV ®S . first the serious function of interpreting nature (inter- 
ting not imitating), has been sacrificed for some supposed 
extra decorative effect ; and the sure penalty has come, in the 
shape of paralysis of the faculty of distinguishing the orna- 
mental from the hideous. 

One interesting feature of freehand needlework consists in 
its social possibilities. Each worker has her own character- 
istics which become known among her friends, and are 
interesting to watch. Also, each group develops some quality 
in common different from that of other groups. And we have 
occasionally tried passing a piece of work from hand to hand, 
so that it becomes, in the end, something analogous to a 
type-photograph or compound expression. I have never 
seen such glowing colour produced by any single hand as by 
this sort of combined labour. It would be interesting to try 
if children could work in common, in this way. 

I hope I have made clear my classification of the three 
kinds of culture: — 

Mechanical training depends on a constant effort to be 
“right, or, till you succeed in being right, to be as nearly 
right as you can. 

Scientific education depends on giving the attention suc- 
cessively to properly selected pairs of false hypotheses, each 
ot any pair being polar to the other, and each able to “ cast 
the error out of the other.” 

Art-culture, too, depends essentially on “ redeemed wrong- 
ness , but it differs from intellectual training, in that it involves 
setting the mind free from all existing hypotheses, .whethei 
. t a se ’ an< ^ accustoming it to correct, redeem and 
lies wvf y" n s P ontaneous aberrations from rightness. H erein 
• both its special sacredness and its special danger. Every 
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true artist, of however humble a Sradp 
face with the eternal Inspirer. The alone > &<* xo 

cert ain, for just so long as the recipient “ absolut <% 

with himself— and for not one moment u absolut ely honest 
educates the colour sense as to look at Nothin g so 

with the firm intention to discover and c * ^ bad Work > 
nothing so vitiates the colour sense as t oTt ° ne ’ S errors; 
work with such intention absent, or only faint i? ° ne ’ S 0Wn 
In that Olympus where true art dwells th half ' hearted - 
over one bold experimenter who makes ’crude !? r ° r6 j ° y 
studies, and then honestly “repents” and 
pensates. than over ninety-and-nine pri m per L s £ 
dared depart from a correct pattern _ p rovided tha ^ 
“repentance be thorough and the compensation adequate 
But art has no lasting satisfaction to bestow on any other 
If you doubt it, try this experiment : — When 


terms. 


you 


have done a piece of freehand embroidery which seems to 
you, at the time, specially brilliant and effective, silence 
the suggestions of your own after-judgment or of’ friendly 
criticism, “scamp” the work of corrective harmonization, 
finish the thing off in a hurry. Let it lie by for some months’, 
and then take it out and look at it ; you will learn more from 
it than from many a sermon. 

If we were less afraid than we are of a little temporarily 
visible “ wrongness,” less anxious than we are that external 
decoration should be invariably correct according to an 
art-school pattern, perhaps we might provide a safe field 
wherein children could freely try their own experiments, and 
might occasionally receive startling, but harmless object- 
lessons, in proof of the horrible distortions that betall the 
mind which dishonestly plays with personal inspiration. 
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